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Welcome  to  the  World 


Of  Self-Service 


Customers  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  with  you,  and  really  smart  companies 
find  hidden  selling  opportunities. 
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That  bought  the  System 

That  was  sold  by  the  Retailer 

That  linked  to  the  Supplier 

That  notified  Purchasing 

That  accessed  the  Data 

That  confirmed  the  Forecast 

That  anticipated  the  Order 

That  initiated  the  Process 

That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 

That  we  Built. 


We  know  that  your  e-business  integration  strategy  is  no  game. 
That’s  why  we  don’t  just  connect  applications — we  automate 
business  processes.  For  the  full  story,  visit  www.crossworids.com 


CROSSWORLDS’ 

SOFTWARE 


Integration  is  more 


than  just  connections^ 


risk  &  reward 

14  Help  Yourselves 

When  clone  right,  self-service  applications  can 
drastically  reduce  call  center  and  other  costs,  make 
employees  more  productive  and  keep  customers 
happy.  Here  are  1  2  steps  to  making  self-service  pay 
off.  BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 

18  At  Their  Fingertips 

Giving  employees  online  access  to  self-service 
human  resources  processes  takes  a  lot  of  pressure 
off  the  HR  department.  At  PSS  World  Medical,  it’s 
also  expected  to  save  the  medical  supplies  company 
a  whopping  $800,000.  BY  LESLIE  JAYE  GOFF 


22  Old  Habits  Die  Hard 

Doing  for  themselves  doesn’t  come  naturally  to 
many  customers  and  employees.  Instead,  coaxing 
is  needed.  Extra  training  and  financial  incentives 
are  two  excellent  ways  to  help  reset  user  habits. 
BY  Cl  N  DY  WAXER 


24  By  the  Numbers 

ROI  metrics  for  self-service  may  often  he  intangible, 
hut  they’re  not  incalculable.  Convenience  is  just  one 
of  several  soft  benefits  companies  include  in  their 
assessments.  BY  CINDY  WAXER 


26  Build  vs.  Buy 

Companies  can  earn  ROI  faster  with  oll-the-shelf 
self-service  software  applications.  So  why  are  so 
many  still  building  their  own?  BY  JOHN  WEBSTER 


4  Taking  Stock, 
Contributors 

topline 

5  Widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion:  Dismally  few  execs 
realize  expected  payback 
from  IT  investments. 

peer  review 

10  Golden  Rules 

BY  THORNTON  A.  MAY 
Customers  will  be  willing 
to  pay  for  excellent  self- 
service  —  but  only  to  the 
smartest  companies. 

12  Tip  Sheet 

BY  NINA  LYTTON 
As  with  diets  or  exercise 
programs,  employee  self- 
service  is  only  as  good  as 
institutional  willpower. 

bottom  line 

29  Money 

Self-service  is  second 
nature  to  tomorrow’s  cor¬ 
porate  users,  says  Pimm 
Fox,  who  shows  us  some 
totally  wireless  teenagers. 

30  Leadership 

GusTai  cautions  companies 
to  future-proof  customer 
selI-ser^’ice  by  anticipating 
new  user  demands. 

31  Partners 

Companies  must  partner 
to  profitably  satisfv  cus¬ 
tomers.  lelfrev  Shuman 
and  Janice  Twomhlv  re^  eal 
how  to  calculate'  the  value 
ol  such  relationships. 
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TAKING  STOC 


“If  YOU  WANT  SOMETHING  DONE  RIGHT,  DO  IT  YOUR- 
self.”  So  my  father  was  fond  of  saying  when  he  did 
things  like  successfully  smash  the  car  trunk  closed 
after  loading  it  up  with  vacation  luggage  for  seven 
people.  What  he  could  have  said  more  accurately 
was,  “If  you  want  something  done  your  way,  do  it 
yourself.” "Today’s  banks,  insurers,  online  retailers 
and  others  all  tout  serving  yourself  as  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  get  customized  products  and  per¬ 
sonalized  services  when  and  how  you  want  them. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  used  an  ATM  knows  this  to 
be  true.  Yet  for  many  of  us,  other  old  habits,  like  dial¬ 
ing  up  customer  service  or  the  human  resources  department,  die  hard. To  help  win  over 
new  do-it-yourselfers,  smart  companies  are  offering  incentives,  such  as  waiving  deliv¬ 
ery  fees  or  discounting  Web  purchases,  while  saving  millions  in  call  center  costs.  This  is 
just  one  of  a  dozen  steps  to  doing  self-service  right,  says  Kathleen  Melymuka,  who  wrote 
this  issue’s  cover  story,  which  begins  on  page  14.  ■  But  happier  customers  are  just  one 
of  many  potential  benefits.  Boosted  sales  are  another.  Writer  Cindy  Waxer  found  that 
shoppers  on  the  Lands’  EndWeb  site  who  use  the  retailer’s  3-D  apparel- fitting  feature 
ring  up  orders  that  are  1 6%  larger  than  the  average  online  customer  (page  24) .  And  Leslie 
Jaye  Goff  reports  that  PSS  World  Medical  will  save  $800,000  using  a  new  Web-based 
sell-service  human  resources  system  (page  18).  ■  But  when  it  comes  to  building  a  self- 
service  system,  forget  my  father’s  advice  about  doing  it  yourself.  You  may  get  it  your 
way,  writes  John  Webster  in  “Build  vs.  Buy”  (page  26),  but  it’s  too  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  and  you’ll  likely  get  a  faster  and  higher  ROI  from  off-the-shelf  applications. 
■  That  aside,  for  the  most  part.  Father  does  know  best.  — Julia  King 

CONTRIBUTORS 


MITCH  BETTS,  Computerworld’s  Washington 
bureau  chief,  has  covered  the  role  of  technolo¬ 
gy  in  business,  politics  and  society  for  more  than 
17  years.  "PIMM  FOX  is  Computerworld’s  West 
Coast  bureau  chiel  and  has  reported  on  business 
for  1 8  years.  ■  LESLIE  JAYE  GOFF  is  a  writer  in 
New  York  and  author  of  GetYour  IT  Career  in  Gear! 
Practical  Advice  for  Building  a  Career  in  Irrformation 
Technology  (2001 ,  McGraw-Hill/ Osborne  Media). 
■  NINA  LYTTON  is  president  of  Crossroads-OSA, 
a  Boston-based  consulting  firm  that  works  with 
IT  departments  to  help  them  meet  business  chal¬ 
lenges.  ■  THORNTON  A.  MAY  is  corporate  futur¬ 
ist  and  chief  awareness  officer  at  Guardent  Inc. , 
a  security  solutions  provider  in  Waltham,  Mass. , 
and  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  the  John 


Anderson  Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
UCLA.  ■  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA  has  covered 
business  and  technology  since  1983  and  writes 
about  leadership,  careers  and  diversity  for 
Computerworld.  ■  GUS  TAI  is  a  general  partner  at 
venture  capital  firm  Trinity  Ventures  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  which  invests  in  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  start  ups.  ■  JEFFREY  SHUMAN  and  JANICE 
TWOMBLY  are  co- founders  of  The  Rhythm  of 
Business  Inc.,  a  Newton,  Mass. -based  company 
that  helps  build  customer  loyalty  in  the  net¬ 
worked  economy.  ■  CINDY  WAXER  is  aToronto- 
based  writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in  Busi¬ 
ness  2.0,  Smart  Business  and  The  Globe  and  Mail. 
■  JOHN  WEBSTER  is  a  writer  in  Providence,  R.L, 
who  frequently  covers  technology. 
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If  your  stored  data  isn't 
available,  neither  are  you 
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Ensure  your  business'  most  precious  resource  with  APC  solutions. 


Internet  growth  is  a  double-edge  sword.  Technology  has  created 
a  universe  where  business  is  always  on  and  there's  always 
something  new.  It's  also  a  universe  with  a  voracious  data  appetite 
and  soaring  availability  expectations.  Both  place  high  demands 
on  your  data  storage  system. 


So  what  happens  when  your  Storage  Area 
Network  (SAN)  experiences  an  outage? 
Your  critical  data  is  unavailable,  customers 
can't  access  order  information,  employees 
can't  do  their  jobs.  You  lose  business  and 
productivity.  APC's  award-winning  power 
protection  solutions  can  be  customized 
to  protect  your  valuable  data  and  ensure 
system  availability. 


The  APC  Silcon  was  a 
finalist  for  the  1999  PC 
Magazine  Award  for 
Technical  Excellence. 


Legendary  Reliability" 


an  EMC  Fibre  Alliance  Partner,  developing 
common  methods  for  SANs  to  increase 
manageability,  reliability  and  availability. 


Time  and  again,  industry  leaders  turn  to 
APC  to  solve  their  power  availability  needs. 
Let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability'”  work  for 
you  as  it  has  for  over  10  million  customers, 
worldwide.  Contact  APC  today! 


Silcon"*  protects  your  data  and  grows 
with  you. 

Ensure  uptime  and  data  preservation  with 
the  ultra-reliability  of  Silcon's  superior 
3-phase  power  protection  technology. 
Silcon's  N-i-1  capability  and  scalability  to 
over  4  Mega  Watts  assures  uptime  even 
as  your  business  grows.  Starting  at  lOkVA, 
as  many  as  9  units  can  easily  and  cost- 
effectively  be  configured  in  parallel  redun¬ 
dant  mode.  With  Silcon  in  your  power 
protection  plan,  you'll  have  unmatched 
redundancy  and  scalability. 


MasterSwitch"*  offers  manageability 
for  greater  availability. 

MasterSwitch's  power  manageability  lets 
you  conduct  sequential  power-ups  and 
remote  reboots  without  time-consuming 
and  expensive  field  service  technician  calls 
that  limit  your  productivity.  It  also  allows 


you  to  monitor  current  in  your  enclo¬ 
sures  from  your  desktop  or  laptop  via 
Web,  SNMP,  or  Telnet  connection.  And 
it's  fully  integrated  with  HP  OpenView, 
CA  Unicenter  TNG  and  Tivoli  Enterprise 
for  additional  monitoring. 


APC's  award-winning  products 
respond  to  all  your  power  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  Silcon  and  MasterSwitch 
series  of  products,  APC  offers  distributed 
power  protection  strategies  for  Direct 
Attached  Storage  (DAS)  and  Network 
Attached  Storage  (NAS)  applications, 
including  racks  and  enclosures,  tower 
UPSs  and  rack-mount  UPSs.  APC  is  also 
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S  FibreAlliance 


APC's  MasterSwitch  series 


Enter  to  Win  a  FREE  Spot  Cooler  from  APC  today!  APC  Storage  Solutions  Kit! 

To  order  Visit  http://promo.apc.com  Key  Code  d259y  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x2193  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 
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TIPS,  TACTICS  AND  TIMELY  INFO  ABOUT  TECHNOLOGY  PAYBACK 
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in  demand 

IT  Stars  Require 
Premium  Pay 

The  economy  may  be  cool,  but  some 
jobs  are  hot.  Corporate  IT  professionals 
with  “hot  skills” —  skills  that  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  high  demand  —  are  still  getting  pay 
and  perks  comparable  to  those  in  past  years, 
according  to  consulting  firm  Hewitt  Associates 
LLC  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill. 

IT  specialties  commanding  the  highest  pay 
are  deploying  enterprise  applications  (and  the 
resulting  business  changes)  from  PeopleSoft 
Inc.  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and  SAP  AG,  Hewitt 
found  in  its  study  of  42,000  employees.  Be 
prepared  to  pay  these  folks  very 
competitive  salaries  and  bonuses. 

Other  job  skills  on  the  hot  list: 
■  Object  engineering 
■  Data  warehousing 
■  Data  visualization 
■  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange  collaboration 
and  messaging  software 

Employees  with  these  much  sought-after 
skills  enjoyed  an  average  increase  in  base  pay 
of  7. 5%  in  the  past  1 2  months.  And  a  word  to 
the  wise:  These  folks  really  like  casual  dress, 
ticket  discounts  and  on-site  ATMs. 


clicks  and  mortar 

Online  ROI: 
Looking  Better 

The  new  mantra  for  pure-play  Internet 
retailers  is  a  laserlike  focus  on  Web  site 
sales  and  profitability.  Most  brick-and-mortar 
retailers  use  the  same  metrics  for  their  Web  sites 
—  often  with  discouraging  results. 

But  companies  that  factor  in  Web  benefits 
along  with  sales  —  such  as  persuading  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  at  the  company’s  traditional 
stores  —  will  enjoy  a  much  better  ROI  calcula¬ 
tion,  according  to  Jupiter  Media  Metrix  Inc.  in 
New  York.  “Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  Web 
benefit  for  retailers  will  be  in  off-line  transac¬ 
tions  influenced  by  online  research,”  says  ana¬ 
lyst  Ken  Cassar.  The  result:  A  Web  site’s  ROI  is 
65%  higher  when  nontransactional  benefits  are 
included. 

There  are  other  factors  to  throw  into  the  ROI 
measure,  such  as  cost  savings  from  consumers 
doing  much  of  the  sales  work  themselves. 

oops 

Three  Myths  of 
E-Commerce 

1  •  Consumers  want  to  buy  cars  online.  Reality: 
56%  want  to  do  some  or  all  of  their  research 
online,  but  they  don’t  want  to  buy  online. 

2.  Young  consumers  flock  to  automotive  Web 
sites.  Reality:  Most  visitors  are  over  35  years  old. 

3«  Consumers  want  personalization.  Reality: 
Consumers  ranked  it  last  compared  with  other 
online  attributes. 

Source:  Study  of  1,000  North  American  consumers  who  visited 
automotive  Web  sites;  Accenture  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
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ILLUSTRATION:  LYNN  BENNETT 


wired  medicine 


the  list 

Cheap  Retail 
Site  Fixes 


1 

2 

3 


Obtain  misspelled 
versions  of  your 
domain  name. 

Don’t  make  customers 
register  with  personal 
information. 

Transform  product 
photos  to  images  that 
click  through  to  a  Buy 
button. 


Coincidence?  We  Think  Not 


The  nation’s  “ I oo  most  wired”  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  health  care  systems  are  more 
than  just  IT-savvy.  They  also  seem  to  be 
more  efficient. 

A  study  by  Deloitte  Consulting  in  New 
York  and  Hospitals  S^Health  Networks  maga¬ 
zine  in  Chicago  named  the  1 00  Most  Wired 
hospitals  based  on  their  use  of  online  tech¬ 
nologies  to  serve  constituents.  But  then  the 
researchers  went  a  step  further  and  exam¬ 
ined  some  financial  metrics. They  found  that 
the  wired  hospitals  have  significantly  high¬ 
er  credit  ratings,  greater  productivity  and 
better  expense  control  than  un wired  ones. 

These  are  just  correlations;  it’s  hard  to 
prove  that  IT  actually  created  those  benefits. 


But  CIOs  at  the  wired  hospitals  say  they’re 
convinced  IT  is  helping  to  improve  not  only 
efficiency  hut  also  patient  care.  The  most 
wired  hospitals  are  leaders  in  using  IT  for 
disease  management,  such  as  clinical  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  error  reduction. 

There’s  another  perk 
to  being  known  as  a 
wired  hospital.  “Our  hos¬ 
pital’s  success  in  changing 
its  perception  as  just 
another  rural  hospital  to 
a  technology  leader  has  helped  to  reduce 
patient  migration  to  urban  hospitals,”  says 
Dwayne  Jordan,  CIO  at  Rehohoth  McKin¬ 
ley  Christian  Hospital  in  Gallup,  N.M. 


Wired  Benefits 

■  Better  credit 

■  Better  expense  control 

■  Greater  productivity 


talking  head 

“The  situation  now  is  that  any  14-year-old  with 

a  grudge  and  a  Web  browser  can  shut 


Showcase  bargains 
with  a  link  on  the 
home  page. 

Make  searches  work 
the  way  customers 
think. 

Ask  manufacturers 
for  product  copy  and 
images. 

Show  shipping  costs 
and  delivery  times 
earlier  in  the  process. 

Promote  on-time 
delivery  to  gift 
shoppers. 

Analyze  logs  to  uncov 
er  customer  problems 
and  address  them. 

Eliminate  “404  Not 
Found”  dead  ends. 


down  a  Web  site. 


—  Purdue  University  security  expert  Eugene  Spafford 


Source:  Forrester  Research  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


ILLUSTRATION:  STEPHEN  WEBSTER 
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back  to  basics 

New- Economy  Tools 
Prove  Disappointing 

The  newfangled  management  tools  —  such  as  “mar- 
ket  disruption  analysis”  and  “corporate  venturing”  —  that 
were  hyped  along  with  the  New  Economy  are  faring  just  about 
as  well  as  dot-com  stocks. 

Executives  who  were  asked  what  tools  they  use  to  manage 
their  businesses  say  they’re  relying  on  the  tried-and-true  tech¬ 
niques  of  corporate  management:  strategic  planning,  mission 
statements,  benchmarking  and  outsourcing. 

That’s  the  assessment  of  Bain  &  Co.’s  eighth  annual 
study  of  management  tools.  The  survey  of  245  exec¬ 
utives  found  that  respondents  are  opting  for  the 
classic  tools  by  a  2-to- 1  margin  over  the  so-called 
New  Economy  tools,  which  had  an  average  defec¬ 
tion  rate  of  20%. 

“The  data  shows  that  when  the  times  get  tough 
.  .  .  managers  fall  back  on  widely  understood  tools 
that  have  been  successful  for  them  in  the  past,”  says 
Darrell  Rigby,  study  director  at  the  Boston-based  firm. 
Eor  the  record,  market  disruption  analysis  means  identifying 
radical  technologies  or  trends  that  threaten  the  core  business. 
And  corporate  venturing  means  acting  like  a  venture  capitalist  to 
invest  in  start-ups. 


Widespread 

Dissatisfaction 

Company  executives  who  say  they  have  realized  the  expected  ROI  from 
the  following  digital  investments: 

38% 

31% 

26% 


research  roundup 

Around  the  World 
In  60  Seconds 


■  E-mail  addiction:  42%  of  workers  check  their  busi¬ 
ness  e-mail  while  on  vacation.  [Cartner  (nc.,  Stamford,  Conn.] 

■  Three  out  of  four  companies  will  actually  increase 
spending  this  year  on  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement,  despite  the  economic  downturn.  [jupiter  Media 

Metrix  Inc.,  New  York.] 


■  Six  out  of  10  women  in  high-tech  jobs  —  citing  the 
glass  ceiling  —  say  they  would  choose  another 
profession  if  they  were  starting  a  career  today.  [Deioitte 

&  Touche  LLP,  New  York.] 

■  More  than  half  (52%)  of  CEOs  report  “major  personal 
involvement”  with  e-business  strategy  and  23%  report 
minor  involvement.  [Compass  Publishing  BV’s  2001  "World  IT  Strat¬ 
egy  Census,”  Reston,  Va.] 


■  The  average  job  tenure  of  an  IT  professional  is  less 
than  three  years,  and  more  than  half  of  IT  profession¬ 
als  change  employers  within  that  time.  [People?,  a  Gartner 
company,  Bridgewater,  N.j.] 


■  Eight  out  of  lo  IT  support  staffers  say  they  hate  Mon¬ 
days  because  they  get  bombarded  with  more  help-desk 
calls  than  other  days.  [Support.com  Inc.,  Redwood  City,  Calif.] 
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Core-to-Edge 
Enterprise  Solutions 

that  span  from  the  data  center,  to  the  department  level, 
all  the  way  to  the  very  edge  o  f  your  enterprise. 


he  Solutions 


,1.800.545.5773 
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GOLDEN  RULES 


BY  THORNTON  A.  MAY 
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Sweeping  a  Path  to  Profitability 


Customers  will 

Your  typical  executive  doesn’t  think  much 
about  self-service. This  is  a  costly  mistake.  My  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  marketing  faculty  at  the  Haas  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  claim 
that  the  most  strategic  initiative  in  the  enterprise  today  — 
and  by  far  the  highest  payback  activity  of  the  modern  mar¬ 
keting  department  —  is  creating  a  customer  communica¬ 
tion  channel  that  delivers  a  service  experience  so  excep¬ 
tional  you  can  charge,  that’s  right  charge,  customers  for  the 
privilege  of  interacting  with  your  enterprise. 

Remember  Tom  Sawyer  charging  his  friend  an  apple  for 
the  opportunity  of  whitewashing  that  fence?  To  migrate  to 
a  point  where  customer  service  makes  you  money  instead 
of  losing  it  will  require  a  total  executive  mental  reposi¬ 
tioning.  The  cerebral  housecleaning  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
Making  executives  smarter  is  always  a  high  ROI  activity. 
STEP  i:  CLEAN  THE  BASEMENT  We  have  to  fix  the  men¬ 
tal  foundation  upon  which  high-payback  self-service  is  based. 
Executives  have  to  respect  the  intelligence  of  the  customer. 
One  of  the  most  important  “aha”  moments  associated  with 
Dell’s  brilliant  direct- to-customer  self-service  sales  model 
was  its  belief  (unlike  everyone  else  in  the  industry)  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  smart  enough  to  configure  and  order  PCs  them¬ 
selves,  by  phone  or  online. 

STEP  2:  PAINT  THE  FRONT  DOOR,  SWEEP  THE  WALK, 
LIGHT  THE  PATH  We  need  to  teach  customers  about  how 
they  will  be  better  served  by  serving  themselves.  Old-think 
executives  seriously  underspend  on  customer  education 
initiatives,  feeling  that  customers  lacking  Mensa-level 
cleverness  —  are  untrainable.  This  is  a  global  problem: 
Australia’s  environment  minister,  Iain  Evans,  is  contem¬ 
plating  legislation  that  would  make  it  illegal  to  pet  white 
sharks.  The  government  seeks  to  “protect  people  too  stu¬ 
pid  to  protect  themselves.”  Many  of  these  safety-challenged 
people  arc  smart  enough  to  teach  themselves  how  to  use 
the  Internet.  Is  your  organization  smart  enough  to  make  self- 
service  attractive  and  to  teach  customers  to  serve  them¬ 
selves  —  and  to  pay  you  for  it? 

STEP  3;  PLACE  MICROPHONES  IN  YOUR  YARD  SO  YOU 
CAN  HEAR  WHAT  CUSTOMERS  ARE  SAYING  WaltWhit- 
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paj  to  help  themselves  to  excellent  service 


man  in  “Song  of  Myself”  wrote,  “Now  I  will  do  nothing  but 
listen.”  Corporate  America  spends  $  5  billion  a  year  for  mar¬ 
ket  surveys.  They  have  outsourced  listening.  A  self-service 
model  drives  your  “listening  costs”  to  zero,  if  the  company 
captures  the  information. 

STEP  4:  LET  THE  CUSTOMER  DESIGN  THE  HOUSE 

Active  listeners  are  hearing  their  customers  say  four  things: 

“I  want  to  talk  to  someone  who  listens  to  me”;  “I  will  only 
buy  products  or  services  that  are  personalized  for  me”; 

“I  want  to  know  that  our  ‘conversations’  are  secure  and  pri¬ 
vate”;  and  “When  I  trust  that  you  know  who  I  am,  can  keep  ; 

my  information  safe,  and  can  use  what  I  tell  you  to  delight  ' 

me,  I  will  turn  over  my  purchasing  decisions  to  you.”  i 

Despite  being  born  in  an  age  when  we  don’t  have  to  ; 

hunt  for  our  own  food,  sew  our  own  clothes  or  cart  away 
our  own  waste,  we  aren’t  strangers  to  self-service.  Deep 
down,  we  even  like  the  concept.  We  just  have  been  under¬ 
whelmed  with  its  execution.  ROI 

ILLUSTRATION:  BRIAN  RASZKA 


25  NT  servers  (144GB/server) 


9  Snap  Server  4100/400GB  units 
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Network  Storage  Facts: 

1 .  Network  Attached  Storage  (NAS)  costs  about  75%  less  than  the  NT  servers  you  buy  now.^ 

2.  Snap  Server®  is  the  #1  selling  brand  of  workgroup  NAS/ 

3.  Snap  Servers  install  in  five  minutes,  support  all  major  network  platforms 
and  require  minimal  administration. 


Estimate  yoor  company's  savings  with  our  easy  online  calculator. 

www.snapser^r.com/roi 


Quantum 


Ease  of  Use 

•  Aulo-sensing  10/100/Gigobit  Eriiernet 
(Gigabit  -  1 2000  model  only) 

•  Automatic  recognition  of  network 
types/clients 

•  Supports  DHCP,  BOOTP  and  RARP 

•  Configuration  via  Web  browser 
Features 

•  Embedded  OS  (unlimited  user  license) 

•  Pentium-class  processor 

•  RAID  5,  1  or  0  (varies  by  model) 

•  Easily  supports  50-250h  clients 
(varies  by  model) 


•  SMART  predictive  disk  failure  analysis 

•  Disk  space  quota  set  by  administrator 

•  Full  functioning  FTP  server 

•  SNMP  support 

Compatibility 

•  Simultaneous  support  for  Windows  (95-XP), 
NetWare,  UNIX,  Linux  and  Macintosh  net¬ 
works  and  clients  across  TCP/IP,  IPX,  NetBEUI 
and  AppleTalk  networks 

•  Complete  NFS  3.0  protocol  support, 
symbolic  linking  of  files  and  directories. 
Network  lock  Manager  and  rpcinfo 
command  support 


Network  Backup 

•  Compatible  with  industry-leading 
backup  software,  including  Veritas  Backup 
Exec,  Computer  Associates  ARCservelT,  Leaato 
NetWorker,  Dantz  Retrospect  and  Microsoft 
backup  software  for 

Windows  (95-XP) 

Network  Security 

•  Set  access  permissions  at  file  and 
directory  level 

•  Integrates  with  Microsoft  Domain  Controllers 
or  local  user  list 


Guarantee 
•  3-year  parts  and  bbor* 


Price  (MSRP) 

Model!  2000  (960GB)  . $14,999 

ModeU 100  (400GB)  . $4,799 

Model  4100  (240GB)  . $2,999 

Model  2200  (160GB)  . $1,499 

Model  1000  (80GB) . $799 

Model  1000  (40GB) . $499 


’l  -year  worronty  on  Snap  Server  1000  ond 
Snap  Server  2200  units 


Copyright  ©  2001  Quantum  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Quantum,  the  Quantum  logo.  Network  Storage  Mode  Simple,  and  Snap  Server  are  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation  registered  in  the  U.S.A.  ami  other  countries. 
Products  mentioned  herein  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  All  other  brand  names  or  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  Quantum 
specifications  are  subject  to  change.  1 )  $6,628  per  server  price  reflects  average  price  of  four  leading  brand  general  purpose  servers  meeting  these  specifications:  733  to  800mHz  processor,  256MB  RAM,  4x36-GB  flDD,  RAID  Controller, 
standard  keyboard,  mouse  and  monitor  and  Win2000  Server  OS;  2)  $4,499  MSRP  for  Snap  Server  4100/400GB  with  400GB  capacity,  RAID  5,1,0,  and  Snap  OS  licensed  for  unlimited  number  of  useii  (operational  limit  of 
approximotely  150  users  per  Snop  Server  4100/400GB)  3)  Based  on  comparison  of  above  models.  4)  Sales  leadership  claim  based  on  NPD  Intelect  report,  February  2001  for  hard  disk  workgroup  NAS  units  undoi  $5,000. 
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Peering  Down  the  Pipeline 
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How  one  large  corporation  wins  and  delivers  new  business 


IN  A  RECENT  CrOSSROADS-OSA  POLL  OF  2oO  EXECUTIVES, 
7 1  %  identified  “business  alignment”  —  bringing  togeth¬ 
er  people  and  technologies  up  and  down  the  chain  of 
command,  across  locations  and  with  business  partners  — 
as  management’s  primary  lever  to  deliver  business  results. 

In  rapidly  changing  markets,  aligning  the  efforts  of 
employees  in  a  large  corporation  is  more  easily  said  than 
done.  It’s  no  small  feat  to  encourage  decentralized  decision¬ 
making  while  maintaining  strategic  alignment.  Executive 
management  must  not  only  set  the  course, 
but  it  must  also  provide  staff  members  with 
a  means  to  trim  the  sails. 

Take  IBM,  for  example.  To  meet  its 
internal  and  external  alignment  challenges, 
the  company  is  overhauling  the  way  its 
employees  and  partners  access  information 
with  a  new  business-intelligence  system. 

Custom-built  by  IBM  Global  Services,  it 
gives  staffers  access  to  the  data  they  need  to 
understand  the  pipeline,  close  deals  prof¬ 
itably  and  measure  customer  satisfaction. 

Susan  Whitney,  an  IBM  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  an  early  driver  of  the  project  and 
is  now  a  beneficiary.  “It’s  effective  for  three 
reasons:  comprehensiveness,  data  quality 
and  relevance  to  people’s  jobs,”  she  says. 

For  example,  the  system  provides  an 
end-to-end  view  of  the  marketing,  sales 
and  fulfillment  process.  Customer  data  cov¬ 
erage  starts  with  prospects’  responses  to 
ads.  Sales  representatives’  reports  of  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  for  information  and  pro¬ 
posals  are  tracked  when  partners  are 
involved  in  the  process.  When  customers 
are  working  with  IBM’s  Global  Services  or 
another  integration  partner,  that  data  is 
also  visible.  Tracking  continues  through 
product  or  service  delivery.  Status  is  sub¬ 
sequently  monitored  through  IBxM’s  cus¬ 
tomer  surveys  and  augmented  by  reports 


from  sales  reps  and  managers.  The  payback?  Just  look  at 
IBM’s  stock-market  performance  in  this  difficult  economy 
compared  with  that  of  its  major  rivals.  And  in  volatile  times, 
IBM  has  better  information  to  respond. 

Data  quality  is  a  make-or-break  factor.  Top  management 
must  push  for  consistent  definitions  and  timely,  accurate  data 
collection  companywide.  Otherwise,  organizational  entropy 
causes  divisional  efforts  to  fragment. 

IBM’s  approach  is  a  textbook  example  of  best  practices 
in  business  intelligence  and  operational 
decision  support.  Empowering  employ¬ 
ees  with  self-service  access  to  information 
required  the  system  designers  to  think 
beyond  the  typical  executive-information 
system.  Because  tens  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  IBM  system  daily,  it  was  built 
to  offer  something  for  everyone. 

The  self-service  system  comple¬ 
ments  IBM’s  weekly  review  of  the 
pipeline  by  industry,  geography  and  plat¬ 
form.  Regular  meetings  with  succes¬ 
sively  higher  levels  of  management  serve 
as  a  forum  to  identify,  manage  and  esca¬ 
late  issues.  For  example,  eServer  group 
executives  use  the  system  each  week  to 
fine-tune  decisions  about  allocating 
product  investment  dollars,  marketing 
budgets  and  sales  resources.  This  helps 
IBM  invest  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

But  to  emulate  IBM’s  results,  an 
organization  must  replicate  its  commit¬ 
ment.  It  isn’t  sufficient  to  gather  accu¬ 
rate  data  on  the  whole  business  cycle 
and  make  it  conveniently  accessible  to 
executives,  employees  and  partners  in  a 
self-service  mode.  Management’s  use  of 
the  information  to  make  decisions  and 
take  action  must  be  as  disciplined  and 
rigorous  as  the  data’s  technological 
underpinnings.  ROI 


CM 
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ILLUSTRATION:  JOYCE  HESSELBERTH 


If  your  business  intelligence  can’t  scale  to  continually  larger  demands 
you’re  not  going  to  get  very  far.  That’S:  why  you  should  be  using  :  :  V 
WebFOCUS  from  Information  Builders,  the  most  useable,  scalable  and :  ^ 
deployable  Business  Intelligence  solution  on  the  market  today.  ; 
WebFOCUS  integrates  and  leverages  data  from  all  your  disparate 
systems,  and  delivers  it  as  meaningful  information  over  the  Web  to 
an  unlimited  number  of  users.  So  now,  you  can  act  instantly  and  move 
without  delay.  Which,  in  today’s  competitive  landscape  Isn’t  just 
smart,  it’s  brilliant.  www.mformatioiibuilders.coiii  1.800.969.INFO 


Information 

Builders 


From  Data  to  Buslooss  litlaliigonce 


COVER  STORY 


ELF-SERVICE  ISA  PRETTY 

simple  concept:  Enable 
your  customers  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  goals 
without  human  inter¬ 
vention.  You  don’t  spend 
dollars  on  phone  calls;  your  customers 
find  what  they  need  themselves  for  pen¬ 
nies  and  don’t  have  to  wait  in  a  phone 
queue.  It’s  a  win/ win  situation. You  make 
your  customers  happy,  and  everything  else 
falls  into  place. 

So,  why  are  so  many  companies  fail¬ 
ing  miserably  at  self-service?  In  a  recent 
survey  by  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  ,62%  of  respondents 
said  self-service  is  their  most  important 
customer  initiative,  yet  41  %  have  seen  no 
return  on  investment.  No  wonder:  Lots  of 
sell-service  sites  are  awful  —  so  awful 
that  62%  of  online  shoppers  have  given  up 


at  least  once,  according  to  Creative  Good 
Inc.,  a  New  York-based  consulting  firm 
that  specializes  in  customer  experience. 

The  companies  that  make  self-service 
easy  succeed,  and  success  can  mean  mil¬ 
lions  in  savings.  Flere’s  how  they  do  it. 

1.  FOCUS  ON  YOUR  CUSTOMER 

“Customers  don’t  want  to  under- 
stand  e-business;  they  want  e-business  to 
understand  them,”  says  Mark  Carpenter, 
director  of  Web  strategy  and  operations  at 
AARP  Services  Inc. ,  a  for-profit  subsidiary 
of  AARP  in  Washington. 

The  My  AARP  site  lets  members  cus¬ 
tomize  services  by  answering  questions 
about  their  interests.  Members  interested 
in  health  care  and  vacation  spots,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  will  find  those  topics  front  and  center 
when  they  log  on. The  hope  is  that  the  site 
will  be  .so  useful,  members  won’t  need  to 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


PHOTO  BY  SILVIA  OTTE 

call  the  company  for  the  information. 

“It  sounds  too  fundamental,  but  we 
struggled  to  discover  who  our  customer 
is,”  says  Mark  Farrell,  director  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  annuity  call  center  at  Columbus, 
Oliio-based  Nationwide  Financial  Services 
Inc. ,  the  third-largest  provider  of  individ¬ 
ual  annuities  and  401(k)  plans  in  the  U.S. 
Nationwide’s  customers  include  retail 
investors,  brokers  and  third-party  admin¬ 
istrators.  Farrell  identified  what  each  set 
of  customers  wanted  to  achieve  and  cus¬ 
tomized  the  site  for  each. 

For  example,  brokers  wanted  sales 
materials,  while  retail  customers  wanted 
information  about  their  investment 
accounts.  Based  on  the  number  of  phone 
calls  deferred,  Farrell  estimates  that  the 
site  has  saved  8%  to  1  5%  of  the  total 
contact  center  budget,  though  he’s  still 
improving  ROI  metrics. 
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COVER  STORYS 


2.  DESIGN  TO  SKILL  LEVEL 

Rich  Harkwell,  vice  presidet  of  cus¬ 
tomer  experience  solutions  at  Nexstar 
Financial  Corp.  in  St.  Louis,  knows  that 
customers  who  come  to  Nexstar ’s  site 
with  financial  inquiries  tend  to  do  so  from 
their  offices,  where  they  have  multiline 
connections,  so  he  correctly  predicted  that 
they  would  use  a  chat  option.  AARP  s  Car¬ 
penter  knows  that  his  customers  tend  to 
use  home  PCs  with  limited  capabilities,  so 
his  site  doesn’t  use  multiline  features. 

Understand  that  even  a  great  site 
won’t  work  for  every  customer.  Chris 
Martin,  senior  manager  of  the  strategy 
group  for  Americas  Online  at  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  in  Round  Rock, Texas,  works 
with  Dell’s  Premier  site,  which  provides 
services  to  IT  professionals  who  support 
business  users.  Martin  has  saved  $  15  mil¬ 
lion  to  $20  million  by  shifting  60%  of 
those  contacts  from  the  phone  to  the  Web. 

As  IT  professionals,  Martin’s  cus¬ 
tomers  are  probably  more  amenable  to 
using  the  Web  than  other  self-service  tar¬ 


get  groups.  But  even  so,  Martin  says,  let¬ 
ting  customers  choose  is  key.  “You  need  to 
give  customers  choices  — Web,  e-mail, 
phone  —  then  make  low-cost  choices  at 
least  as  attractive  as  the  rest,”  he  says. 

3.  KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 

According  to  Creative  Good,  the 
Internet  user  base  doubles  every  1 2 
months,  so  there’s  a  50%  chance  that  a 
given  visitor  to  a  site  is  a  relative  novice. 
Therefore,  says  Carpenter,  “don’t  make 
critical  things  dependent  on  bells  and 
whistles.” AARP  uses  128-bit  encryption 
that  doesn’t  work  with  the  older 
browsers  used  by  10%  of  AARP  mem¬ 
bers.  So  when  the  site  detects  an  older 
browser,  it  automatically  downgrades  to 
40-bit  encryption,  an  accommodation 
achieved  at  very  little  cost  to  AARP. 

4.  START  SMALL  AND  IMPROVE 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIOTricia 
Trebino  knew  that  each  day,  more  than 
500  members  of  Tufts  Associated  Health 


Plans  Inc.  were  calling  about  the  status  of 
their  claims.  That  was  one  of  a  few  “can’t 
miss”  features  built  into  the  first  iteration 
of  the  Waltham,  Mass. -based  company’s 
self-service  site.  “Then,  as  people  gained 
familiarity  with  using  the  site,  we  got  a 
lot  of  feedback  and  suggestions  for  more 
things  to  incorporate,  so  we’ve  increased 
functionality,  release  by  release,”  she  says. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  Hoffman 
Estates,  Ill.,  has  also  been  guided  by  cus¬ 
tomers,  says  Kevin  Callahan,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  the  retailer.  Feedback  indicated 
that  15%  of  customers  at  Sears’  Parts 
Direct  site  wanted  to  order  parts  online 
but  pick  them  up  locally.  “Our  customers 
are  ahead  of  us.  We’re  trying  to  catch  up” 
by  letting  them  tap  into  the  inventory  of 
500  local  service  centers,  says  Callahan. 

5.  BEFRIEND  YOUR  CALL  CENTER 

Many  it  veterans  agree  that  manage- 
ment  buy-in  at  the  call  center  is  critical 
to  self-service  success.  But  getting  buy- 
in  can  be  tricky.  “Contact  center  man- 


MEASURING  SUCCESS  1 


etrics-conscious  companies  like  Polaroid 
track  the  cost  incurred  for  support  on  every  prod¬ 
uct  they  sell.  For  example,  support  for  Polaroid’s 
digital  cameras  cost  $4.50  per  unit  in  1999.  Last 
year,  after  the  inauguration  of  its  self-service  site,  that  cost  fell 
to  $1.50.  The  savings  may  be  attributable  to  other  factors,  but 
last  year,  Polaroid  sold  1.3  million  digital  cameras  and  saved  $3.9 
million  in  support  costs  over  1999. 

Polaroid  also  looks  at  the  tricky  question  of  what  percent¬ 
age  of  Web  visitors  are  successful  in  getting  the  information  they 
need.  Last  year,  there  were  about  700,000  visitor  sessions  on 
Polaroid’s  self-service  site.  About  35,000,  or  5%,  were  followed 
up  with  questions  via  e-mail,  indicating  that  the  customers 
hadn’t  found  the  information  they  needed  on  the  site. 

“It  could  be  that  95%  of  our  Web  sessions  were  successful,” 


says  Yale  Cohen,  general  manager,  “but  we  don’t  buy  that.” 
Through  customer  surveys,  Cohen  has  estimated  more  conser¬ 
vatively  that  40%  to  50%  of  online  sessions  are  successful.  So, 
estimating  that  250,000  of  the  700,000  sessions  save  a  phone 
call  at  $8  per  call,  that’s  about  $2  million  in  savings.  (Polaroid 
filed  for  Chapter  n  bankruptcy  protection  in  mid-October,  after 
this  story  was  reported.) 

The  final  factor  is  revenue  generated  by  service  contacts. 
When  a  customer  goes  online  to  ask  why  his  batteries  run  down 
so  quickly,  the  automated  answer  will  inform  him  that  he  can 
buy  rechargeable  batteries  and  that  he  can  “click  here”  for  more 
information.  Cohen  says  he  believes  that  sales  from  this  kind 
of  initiative  will  be  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  site’s 
ROI,  but  the  site’s  not  integrated  with  sales  well  enough  yet  to 
measure  its  success.  —  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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agers  may  feel  threatened  by  the  goal  of 
cutting  phone  call  volume,”  says  Rob  Nel¬ 
son,  senior  manager  for  global  e-busi- 
ness  operations,  effectiveness  and  inte¬ 
gration  at  Motorola  Inc.  in  Schaumburg, 
Ill.  He  suggests  explaining  to  managers 
that  offloading  calls  lets  agents  focus  on 
more  challenging  issues  and  even  shift 
into  revenue-generating  activities,  such 
as  cross-selling. 

Motorola  Direct,  the  company’s  retail 
self-service  site,  was  phased  in  during  the 
past  year  and  has  already  saved  8%  to  1 0% 
of  the  total  contact  center  budget. 

The  call  center  staffers  will  have  to 
undergo  an  evolution  in  skills  to  support 
self-service  channels  effectively. They  may 
be  great  on  the  phone,  but  they’ll  also 
need  to  develop  writing,  typing  and 
technical  skills.  They’ll  need  to  not  only 
solve  traditional  customer  problems, 
but  also  to  extract  callers  from  Web  site 
glitches  and  instruct  them  on  how  to  get 
it  right  next  time,  according  to  Farrell, 
who  allocates  about  4.5%  of  his  budget  to 
such  training. 

6.  BUY,  DON’T  BUILD 

If  your  situation  allows  it,  buying 
beats  building.  In-house  development 
takes  longer,  and  it  can  leave  you  with 
integration  problems. 

“There  are  so  many  potential  modules 
that  the  complexity  of  integration  will  be 
greater  and  greater,”  Nelson  says.  “Go  with 
a  company  that  can  help  you  integrate 
new  things  online  as  they  come  along.” 

7.  TRUST,  BUT  VERIFY 

Approach  vknuors  warily.  “Build  a 
business  case  for  self-service,  and  beware 
of  vendors  who  want  to  sell  you  more 
than  your  business  case  requires,”  Nelson 
says.  For  example,  if  your  business  isn’t 
likely  to  generate  sales  using  chat,  resist 
that  vendor  pitch. 


8.  INTEGRATE  YOUR  CHANNELS 

Avoid  channel  silos.  “Look  at  the 
entire  process  from  end  to  end  in  all  the 
impact  areas,”  says  Nelson.  For  example, 
if  customer  channels  are  running  from 
different  back-end  systems,  you  may  find 
different  inventory  status,  pricing  or  ship¬ 
ping  charges.  Use  a  cross-functional  team 
to  iron  out  the  back  end  so  that  all  chan¬ 
nels  are  presenting  one  story  and  one  face 
to  the  customer. 

Integrate  the  contact  center  as  well, 
so  you  can  shift  workloads  among  agents. 

9.  MARKET  YOUR  SITE 

“You  HAVE  TO  EDUCATE  PEOPLE  AND  REAL- 
ly  demonstrate  value,”  Trebino  says.  Tufts 
sells  its  site  through  wholesale  advertising, 
articles  in  provider  bulletins,  recordings 
that  play  while  customers  wait  in  phone 
queues  and  through  phone  agents  them¬ 
selves.  If  a  provider  expresses  interest. 
Tufts  sends  a  support  team  to  explain  the 
site’s  benefits  and  demonstrate  its  use. 

You  may  also  want  to  experiment 
with  an  incentive  like  waiving  delivery  lees 
or  discounting  prices  on  Web  purchases. 
But  if  you  do,  make  it  clear  that  it’s  an 
incentive,  not  a  failure  in  communication 
between  channels.  One  way  to  do  this  is 
to  use  other  channels,  such  as  phone  rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  advertise  Web  discounts. 

But  even  with  marketing,  “you  can’t 
count  on  changing  behavior  overnight,” 
says  Trebino.  “Initially,  you  don’t  see  any 
ROI.  We  got  more  calls  because  people 
were  trying  to  understand  how  it  worked.” 
After  a  year  online, Tufts  is  just  starting  to 
sense  a  drop  in  calls,  although  hard  meas¬ 
urements  have  yet  to  be  taken . 

10  WHAT  YOU  LEARN 

What  you  learn  through  your  sele- 
scrvice  site  can  make  a  diflercncc  in  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  other  areas,  but 
only  if  it’s  passed  along  to  the  right  peo¬ 


ple.  Motorola  Direct  recently  got  lots  of 
calls  about  a  56K  bit/sec.  modem.  That 
information  was  passed  along  to  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  a  previously  unseen  glitch 
in  the  product  was  found  and  corrected. 

“Establish  processes  lor  information 
How  and  communication,  so  you  can  get 
that  information  back  to  the  functional 
owners  who  can  do  something  about  it,” 
Nelson  says. 

11.  BUILD  RELATiONSHIRS 

One  of  the  central  paradoxes  of  self- 
service  is  that  the  better  it  works,  die  more 
distant  the  customer  relationship  becomes. 
“You’re  trying  to  get  away  Irom  the  cost 
associated  witli  contact,  but  when  you  miss 
out  on  the  contact,  you’re  missing  out  on 
important  information  about  who  your 
customers  are  and  what  they  want,”  says 
Yale  Cohen,  a  group  manager  at  Polaroid 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “You  have  to 
use  [self-servicel  to  build  the  relationship, 
not  to  sever  the  connection.” 

Polaroid  is  addressing  that  by  using 
customer  data  to  evolve  its  self-service 
sites  into  centers  for  cross-selling  and 
upselling.  For  example,  a  customer  with 
a  service  need  might  also  be  a  candidate 
lor  an  upgrade,  so  the  system  will  invite 
him  to  purchase  or  switch  to  another 
channel  for  more  information,  increasing 
interaction,  personalization  and  revenue. 

12.  MEASURE  YOUR  ROI 

“You  ABSOLUTELY  NEED  AN  ROI  ANALYSIS,” 
says  Nelson.  “You  have  to  clearly  idcnlify 
deliverables  that  you  can  measure.” 

You  can  estimate  the  cost  of  a  j)hone 
call  vs.  a  site  visit  and  measure  how  much 
volume  you  move  from  the  phone  to  the 
Web.  You  can  figure  out  what  constitutes 
a  successful  Web  encounter  and  measure 
the  success/failure  rate  of  self-service. 

“If  you  can’t  measure  it,”  says  Nel¬ 
son,  “don’t  do  it.”  ROI 
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WORKERS  SEEK  AND  FIND  JUST 

WHAT  TH EY  N  EED  from  self-service: 
UNIVERSES  OF  CUSTOMIZED 


INFORMATION 

BY  LESLIE  3AYE  GOFF 

bECAUSE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

snafus,  as  many  as  2,000  employ¬ 
ees  —  or  about  35%  of  its  5,000- 
person  workforce  —  were  leav¬ 
ing  PSS  World  Medical  Inc.  each 
year.  And  many  of  those  workers  were  leav¬ 
ing  within  just  a  month  of  hire. 

The  Jacksonville,  Fla. -based  medical 
supplies  company  required  new  workers 
to  fill  out  17  separate  forms.  The  human 
resources  department  processed  about 
85,000  pieces  of  paper  annually,  including 
forms  for  insurance  enrollment,  vacation 
requests,  tax  withholdings  and  payroll. 

As  often  as  not,  those  forms  were 
getting  lost  in  the  shuffle,  according  to  Jeff 
Anthony,  senior  vice  president  of  corporate 
development. The  result:  New  hires  some¬ 
times  went  unpaid  or  were  denied  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  because  their  initial  forms 


weren’t  processed  correctly.  “HR  was  one 
of  the  most  poorly  performing  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  company,”  Anthony  says 
bluntly.  “And  I  should  know,  because  I’ve 
been  here  1 1  years.” 

To  stem  the  tide  of  paperwork  and 
employees,  PSS  World  Medical  rolled  out 
aWeb-based,  self-service  human  resources 
system  outsourced  from  Employease  Inc., 
an  Atlanta-based  application  serxice  pro¬ 
vider.  Now,  new  employees  have  to  sign 
only  four  pieces  of  paper.  Working  with 
their  managers,  they  fill  out  the  rest  online, 
and  the  time  for  processing  new  hires  has 
been  cut  drastically,  from  seven  to  1 0  days 
to  less  than  an  hour. 

PSS  World  Medical  is  one  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  companies  turning  to  self- 
service  applications  to  cut  costs,  reduce 
paperwork,  streamline  processes  and 
increase  productivity.  By  enabling  employ¬ 
ees  to  conduct  their  own  online  transac¬ 
tions  —  from  updating  HR  information  to 
buying  supplies  and  booking  corporate 
travel  —  these  companies  are  easing  man¬ 
agers’  day-to-day  burdens,  capturing  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  workforces,  getting 


more  out  of  their  intranet  investments 
and  even  generating  incremental  revenue. 

Taken  together,  the  measurable  hard- 
cost  savings  and  the  harder-to-quantify 
improvements  in  operations  generated  by 
self-service  applications  can  yield  a  con¬ 
siderable  return  on  investment,  users  say. 

In  particular,  self-service  human  re¬ 
sources  applications  have  caught  on  at 
large  companies  because  employees  see 
them  help  reduce  costs  and  streamline 
processes,  as  well  as  offer  employees  a 
convenience  that  creates  buy-in  to  the  self- 
service  concept.  A  first-quarter  survey  of 
100  Fortune  500  companies  by  human 
resources  consulting  firm  Towers  Perrin 
found  that  HR  applications  are  among  the 
most  common  self-service  packages: 
60%  of  respondents  said  they  allow 
employees  to  complete  benefits  enroll¬ 
ment  online,  80%  enable  401  (k)  allocation 
changes  online,  and  43%  allow  employees 
to  change  their  personal  data  online. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  embraced 
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self-service  HR  as  part  of  a  companywicle 
effort  to  reduce  infrastructure  costs  by 
$  1  billion  over  two  years.  The  applica¬ 
tions,  rolled  out  last  fall,  are  part  of  a  full¬ 
blown  business-to-employee  portal  that, 
in  addition  to  handling  HR  functions,  lets 
employees  purchase  supplies  and,  even¬ 
tually,  plan  and  schedule  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  traveling. The  manufacturer’s  portal, 
dubbed  @HP,  has  corralled  4,700  sepa¬ 
rate  intranet  sites  into  1 80,  while  extend¬ 
ing  uniform  self-service  transactions  to 
all  employees  across  the  company  based 
on  their  individual  roles. 

“We  could  have  taken  the  traditional 
route  of  looking  for  more  cost  efficiencies 
and  gone  through  a  traditional  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  process,”  says  Barry  O’Connell,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  HP’s  business-to-employ- 


reported  that  benefit  enrollment  transac¬ 
tions  are  more  accurate  online.  The  ROI 
that  can  be  drawn  from  increased  HR 
accuracy  can  be  significant,  including  cost 
reductions,  productivity  improvements 
and  higher  employee  retention . 

PSS  World  Medical  expects  to  reap 
$  800,000  in  savings  this  year  from  its  new 
self-service  system.  That’s  because  the 
company’s  previous  human  resources 
snafus  were  creating  tremendous  over¬ 
head.  For  example,  lost  paperwork  gen¬ 
erated  astronomical  overnight-mail  fees, 
as  the  company  rushed  to  appease  dis¬ 
gruntled  new  hires  who  hadn’t  received 
their  first  paychecks,  Anthony  says.  When 
employees  left  the  company,  HR  often 
couldn’t  prove  whether  they  had  taken 
their  vacation  time,  so  the  company  ended 


tions  and  reductions  in  printing  costs, 
next-day  air  fees  and  other  overhead; 
$250,000  in  productivity  improvements 
in  branch  operations,  resulting  from 
reduced  management  headaches;  another 
$100,000  in  payroll  savings  from  getting 
employees  out  of  the  system  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  company;  and  about 
$200,000  in  legal  costs,  which  he  declined 
to  specify. 

The  company  originally  planned  to 
build  its  own  human  resources  system, 
but  Anthony,  who  was  formerly  the  com¬ 
pany’s  CIO,  opted  to  outsource  to  start 
getting  an  immediate  ROI. 

“To  go  from  having  no  system  to  hav¬ 
ing  one  without  spending  1 2  to  14  months 
implementing  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that 
decision,”  he  explains. 


THE  MORE  A  SELF-SERVICE  SYSTEM  DEPEN  DS  ON 
AN  EMPLOYEE’S  VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPATION, 
THE  MORE  NEBULOUS  the  roi. 


ees  solutions.  “But  we  thought  it  better  to 
use  the  Net  as  a  tool  to  change  the  way 
we  run  the  business.  Just  as  the  Net  has 
changed  B2B  and  B2C,  we  wanted  to  look 
at  the  processes  we  manage  internally  and 
[how  they  could  be  improved]  if  we  had  a 
direct  connection  with  employees.” 

With  an  overall  investment  in  the 
portal  of  about  $20  million  so  far,  the 
human  resources  components  alone  have 
saved  the  company  an  estimated  $  50  mil¬ 
lion,  O’Connell  says. 

Giving  employees  online  access  to 
human  resources  processes  takes  a  lot  of 
pressure  off  the  HR  department  and 
increases  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of 
employee  data.  Towers  Perrin  found. 
More  than  75%  of  the  survey  respondents 


up  cutting  a  check  for  it.  Because  of  man¬ 
ual  processing  delays,  PSS  World  Medical 
continued  to  pay  insurance  fees  for 
employees  after  they  were  gone. 

“It’s  very  unprofessional  to  lose  an 
employee’s  paperwork  and  not  be  able  to 
pay,”  says  Gil  Howie,  a  PSS  World  Medical 
project  manager  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  who 
has  seen  his  share  of  employees  leave  in  a 
huff.  “I  don’t  think  we’ll  ever  have  any 
more  lost  paperwork.  It  has  made  my  life 
as  a  manager  much  easier.” 

PSS  World  Medical  paid  $20,000 
upfront  to  join  the  Employease  Network 
and  pays  a  monthly  usage  fee  of  about 
$  17, 000. The  $800,000  Anthony  expects 
to  save  includes  $250,000  in  hard  savings 
from  the  elimination  of  certain  HR  posi- 


“We’re  already  going  through  a  J.D. 
Edwards  system  [implementation]  to  sup¬ 
port  the  business,  and  we  didn’t  need  to 
add  another  major  development  project 
on  top  of  that,”  Anthony  says. 

Companies  that  have  had  measurable 
success  in  transaction-oriented  self-serv¬ 
ice  applications  are  starting  to  experiment 
with  other  high-end  self-service  tools. 
NewYork-based  public  relations  firm  Hill 
&  Knowlton  Global,  for  example,  has 
implemented  a  self-service  knowledge 
management  system  to  increase  collabo¬ 
ration  across  the  firm  by  connecting  the 
right  people  with  the  right  information  at 
the  right  time. 

Instead  of  spending  time  thumbing 
through  a  Rolodex  or  shuffling  through 
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business  cards  collected  at  the  last  com¬ 
pany  picnic,  Hill  &  Knowlton’s  1,900 
employees  can  use  pull-down  menus  or 
keywords  to  find  the  talent,  skills  or 
knowledge  they  need  from  colleagues 
spread  across  66  offices  in  35  countries. 

Hill  &  Knowlton  employees  create 
and  maintain  personal  folders  in  which 
they  store  information  about  their  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  expertise,  hobbies 
and  extracurricular  activities. Then,  when 
an  account  executive  needs  a  specialist  in 
crisis  management  or  a  rundown  on  health 
care  industry  regulations,  a  quick  search 
yields  employees  with  matching  creden¬ 
tials.  The  system  also  captures  team 
e-mails  and  documents  that  contain  crit¬ 
ical  information  about  clients  and  projects. 

Intranet  use  at  the  firm  has  grown 
sevenfold  since  Hill  &  Knowlton  rolled 
out  the  system.  Before,  the  most  com¬ 
monly  accessed  document  on  the  intranet 
was  the  vacation  request  form,  notes  Ted 
Graham,  worldwide  director  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  services. 

“We  have  a  slimmed-down  research 
department,  so  our  employees  do  a  lot 
of  self-service  research,”  says  Graham. 
“Before  the  knowledge  management  sys¬ 
tem,  they  would  search  the  much  larger 
universe  of  the  Web,  and  that’s  OK.  But  if 
you  can  search  your  own  intranet,  that 
will  get  you  the  critical  pieces  you  need 
much  faster.” 

Some  internal  Hill  &  Knowlton 
measurements  suggest  that  employees  are 
absorbing  the  knowledge  they  need  about 
clients  and  industries  in  about  one-third 
the  time  it  once  took  them,  Graham 
notes.  But,  in  general,  the  more  a  self- 
service  system  depends  on  an  employ¬ 
ee’s  voluntary  participation,  the  more 
nebulous  the  ROl. 

For  example,  whether  employees  are 
finding  people  and  resources  that  they 
wouldn’t  have  found  otherwise  is  difficult 


WHERE  TO  START 

Key  self-service  applications  for  employees  include  the  following: 

■  Online  benefits  enrollment 

■  Online  401  (k)  allocation  changes 

■  Changes  to  personal  data 
■Companywide  electronic  Rolodex 

■  Employee  skills  database 


to  determine,  Graham  says,  as  is  whether 
the  increased  intranet  usage  translates  into 
increased  productivity.  So  arriving  at  a 
specific  ROI  for  the  system,  which  was  co¬ 
developed  with  Brisbane,  Calif. -based 
Intraspect  Software  Inc.  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000,  is  largely  anecdotal. 

“I  could  say  our  people  bill  out  at  a- 
dollars  per  hour,  so  if  the  system  saves 
them  two  weeks  of  billable  time  in 
research  on  a  project,  that’s  the  ROI  fac¬ 
tor,”  Graham  says.  “But  I  report  directly  to 
the  CEO,  and  .  .  .  it’s  more  important  for 
him  to  hear  from  the  head  of  Ernst  & 
Young  that  they  purchased  our  services 
because  we  differentiated  ourselves  with 
this  [system].” 

But  Graham  can  partly  quantify  the 
ROI  based  on  incremental  revenue  the 
system  is  generating.  Since  the  system  cap¬ 
tures  project  and  client  information.  Hill 
&  Knowlton  can  create  branded  extra- 
nets  that  enable  clients  to  review  their 
press  releases,  communications  and  other 
documents  at  their  leisure. The  company 
charges  $4,000  each  for  the  extranets. 

“1  would  say  we  have  made  the  invest¬ 
ment  back  at  least  twice,  including  |)ro- 
ductivity  gains  and  revenue  from  extranet 
sales,  as  well  as  some  clients  we  wouldn’t 


have  gotten  otherwise,”  says  Graham. 

HP  also  has  found  that  quantifying 
the  ROI  on  self-service  applications  is  an 
inexact  science.  Aside  from  specifying  the 
$50  million  in  human  resources-related 
savings,  O’Connell  would  say  only  that 
the  company  is  on  track  toward  meeting 
its  goal  of  $1  billion  in  cost  reductions. 

While  the  company  is  deriving  part  of 
those  savings  directly  from  the  self-service 
HR  applications,  other  savings  come  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  information  that  HP  can 
capture  from  those  applications,  he  says. 
Por  example,  by  analyzing  workforce  data 
collected  in  the  human  resources  applica¬ 
tions,  HP  has  been  able  to  reduce  real 
estate  costs.  Since  workers  who  are  pri¬ 
marily  mobile,  such  as  the  sales  force,  can 
now  conduct  office-related  business  from 
anywhere  at  any  time,  the  company  has 
closed  or  reduced  the  physical  size  of  some 
offices.  It  also  has  been  able  to  shut  down 
a  number  of  internal  call  centers. 

“We  were  diligent  about  understand¬ 
ing  what  jDrocesses  we  would  be  changing 
and  how  much  those  processes  cost  to 
manage  and  administer,  and  untlerstand- 
ina  the  cost  reductions  from  the  chanaes,” 
O’Connell  savs.  “But  some  j^arts  of  the 
ROI  are  more  tangible  than  others.”  ROI 
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STRATEGIES 


OLD  HABITS 


changes  to  medical  plans  and  updating  emergency  con- 


Barbara  Kelly  wasn’t  about  to  let  a  ~Z. 

$250,000  investment  in  self-service  technol-  O 
ogy  at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  South  O 
Carolina  go  to  waste.  O 

As  vice  president  of  human  resources,  she  had  spent  q 

four  long  months  overseeing  the  health  insurer’s  imple-  ^ 
mentation  of  a  Web-based  software  system  that  lets  ^ 
employees  perform  tasks  such  as  making  coverage  ^ 


u 


X 

< 


tact  information  with  the  click  of  a  mouse.  ^ 

The  goal  was  to  move  the  Columbia,  S.C. -based  <C| 
firm  from  paper-predicated  mayhem  to  browser-based  ^ 
efficiency.  But  Kelly  knew  that  success  ultimately  hinged  O 

on  eliminating  employee  apprehension.  While  senior-  ^ 
level  executives  could  be  counted  on  to  make  the  tran- 
sition  from  pen  to  mouse,  employees  ranging  from  cafe-  \j^ 
teria  workers  to  claims  processors  were  also  expected  ^ 
to  embrace  the  company’s  self-service  tool  —  a  tall 
order  for  traditionally  technophobic  personnel. 

Such  is  reality  for  countless  companies  eager  to  Q 
realize  a  fast  return  on  their  self-service  initiatives.  I 
Human  resources  management  portals,  instant  mes-  ^ 
saging,  speech  recognition  systems,  corporate  intranets,  O 
kiosks  —  they’re  all  applications  that  can  cut  down  on 
paperwork,  increase  customer  loyalty,  and  reduce  call 
volume  and  labor  costs. 

Yet  many  businesses  are  failing  to  persuade  users  to  make  the 
switch  from  human-powered  channels,  such  as  the  telephone 
and  e-mail,  to  self-service.  The  fact  is  that  1 7%  of  companies  are 
experiencing  an  increase  in  call  center  traffic  concurrent  with 
their  self-service  offerings,  according  to  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Unable  to  reset  consumer  habits,  these 
companies  also  risk  losing  revenue,  employees  and  customers. 


00 


At  Blue  Cross,  the  introduction  of  the  Web-based 
^  software  system  required  meeting  with  the  insurer’s  call 
center  operators  to  prepare  them  for  an  anticipated 
I—  influx  of  technology-related  questions. 

So  how  are  companies  persuading  consumers  and 
2  employees  alike  to  break  with  old  habits? 

2  At  Blue  Cross,  a  PC  loaded  withWebServe  software 

<  from  Methuen,  Mass. -based  Genesys  Software  Systems 
^  Inc.  was  placed  in  each  of  the  company’s  1 00-plus  human 

QQ  resources  offices.  While  human  resources  personnel  lay 
claim  to  their  own  computers,  these  communal  PCs, 
^  scattered  throughout  the  organization,  guarantee  sys- 
^  tern  access  to  all  14,000  employees. 

Qi  Fifteen-page  booklets  containing  screen  shots  of  the 

U  software,  along  with  step-by-step  instructions,  were 
O  distributed  to  mollify  the  technophobes.  And  senior- 
^  level  managers  participated  in  20-minute  training  ses- 
^  sions  so  that  they  might  later  assist  others.  But  it  was  the 
^  decision  to  do  away  with  paper-based  open  enrollment 
processes  that  truly  drove  the  adoption  of  self-service, 
Kelly  says.  The  insurer’s  benefits  enrollment  process 
takes  place  once  a  year.  When  it  came  time  to  introduce 
its  WebServe  program  last  year.  Blue  Cross  simply  halt¬ 
ed  all  paper  filings,  leaving  employees  with  no  choice  but 
to  make  changes  to  their  medical  plans  electronically. 
“I’m  a  firm  believer  that  if  you  tell  employees  [that  process¬ 
es]  are  going  to  change,  everybody  changes.  You  just  bite  the 
bullet  one  time,  otherwise  you’re  living  with  [a  mess]  for  years,” 
says  Kelly. 

It’s  a  system  overhaul  that  has  proved  beneficial  to  employ¬ 
ees  and  human  resources  managers  alike.  Performed  manually. 
Blue  Cross’  enrollment  process  entailed  days  of  delivering  paper¬ 
work  from  one  department  to  the  next,  mailing  additional  forms. 
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Barbara  Kelly,  vice 
president  of  human 
resources  at  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of 
South  Carolina,  wants 
less  talk,  more  clicks. 


phoning  employees  to  verify  information  and  the  dedicated  assis¬ 
tance  of  four  human  resources  personnel.  WebServe,  on  the 
other  hand,  eliminated  the  need  for  shuffling  forms  between 
departments  and  mounds  of  paperwork,  reducing  the  process  to 
a  mere  10  minutes. 

Pitching  self-service  applications  to  customers,  however,  is  an 
art  that  requires  equal  parts  prodding  and  finesse. Take  Lands’  End 
Inc.,  for  example. The  Dodgeville,  Wis. -based  retailer  still  fields 
plenty  of  phone  calls  and  e-mail  from  shoppers  inejuiring  about  how 
its  a|)|)arcl  is  si/ed.  But  it  says  conversion  rates  increase  1 9%  when 
online  consumers  make  use  of  the  Web  site’s  My  Virtual  Model,  a 
self-service  feature  that  lets  customers  dress  a  3-D  model,  based 
on  actual  physical  measurements,  with  any  number  of  outlits. 


Launched  in  1998  and  now  used  regularly  by  more  than 
10%  of  Lands’  End’s  38  million  annual  online  visitors.  My  Vir¬ 
tual  Model  also  accounts  for  a  1 6%  increase  in  an  average  online 
order.  It’s  a  self-service  success  story  that  Terry  Nelson, 
e-commcrce  marketing  manager,  says  results  from  resetting  con¬ 
sumer  behavior  patterns  by  catering  to  customer  demand. 

After  all.  My  Virtual  Model  delivers  a  chance  for  \  isitors  to 
leel  as  il  they  have  actually  tried  on  an  item  ol  clothing.  And  it’s 
precisely  this  ability  to  address  a  real  customer  need  that  has 
helped  drive  its  adoption.  Nelson  says. 

The  bottom  line:  Give  your  customers  the  Web-based 
sell-service  tools  they  want,  and  e\'entually,  they’ll  hang  up  the 
phone  and  log  on.  ROI 
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ET  VENDORS  WAX  POETIC  ABOUT  DETAILED;  ROI  CALCpLSTlONS  AND 
in-depth  case  studies.  These  days,  most  user  companies  are  sizing 

their  selhservice  initiatives  with  anecdotal  evidence  rather 
thanmind-boggling  statistics. 

It’s  an  understandable  approach,  given  the  absence  of  any  one  universal 
formula  for  calculating  ROI.  Unable  to  precisely  match  dollars  spent  with 
pennies  saved,  businesses  have  turned  their  attention  from  Phasing  elusive 
mathematical  metrics  to  relying  on  soft  measures,  such  as  customer  satis¬ 
faction  and  employee  confidence. 

Doug  Haniford,  marketing  manager  at  Pittsburgh-based  Giant  Eagle 
Inc.,  has  been  tracking  the  grocery  store  chain’s  introduction|of  self-service 
deli-counter  kiosks,  which  let  shoppers  electronically  place  orders  and  pick 
them  up  within  minutes.  Haniford  says  it  was  the  added  convenience  of  the 
ordering  system  that  ultimately  determined  the  kiosks’  winning  status.  The 
kiosks  are  now  up  and  running  in  three  ofthe  chain’s  2 10  stotesl  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  plans  to  install  about  20  more.  I 

Convenience  is  a  measurement  that’s  far  less  tangible  than  that  of 
increased  sales,  Haniford  notes,  but  it’s  one  that  allows  for  a  broader  snap¬ 
shot  of  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  self-service  applications.  By  focusing 
solely  on  sales  boosts,  Giant  Eagle  would  have  been  limiting  its  assessment 
to  numbers  that  rise  and  fall  with  seasonal  traffic,  geographic  location  and 
in-store  promotions. 

Meanwhile,  past  experience  indicates  that  a  convenient,  stress-free  shop¬ 
ping  experience  tends  to  result  in  increased  transaction  size,  reduced  labor 
costs,  lower  attrition  rates  and  improved  flow  of  in-store  traffic  —  byprod¬ 
ucts  that  make  for  a  more  comprehensive  estimation  of  success,  Haniford  says. 

Still,, convenience  as  criteria  has  meant  relying  on  measurement  tools 
other  than  sales  reports.  It’s  for  this  reason  that  each  kiosk  is  accompanied 
by  a  trained  representative  who  shows  customers  how  to  place  electronic 
ord(6rs  and  solicits  their  feedback,  which  is  relayed  to  store  management. 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  all  self-service  applications  are  best  measured 
In  accordance  with  all-encompassing  criteria.  In  the  case  of  3Com  Corp. ,  a 
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ROI  METRICS  MAY  BE  INTANGIBLE,  BUT  THEY 
AREN’T  INCALCULABLE  BY  CINDY  WAXER 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  networking  vendor,  increased  productivity  and 
reduced  cycle  times  are  measurements  that  play  a  lead  role  in  ROI  metrics. 

In  August  2000,  3Com  began  implementing  a  Web-based  compensation 
program  that  enables  managers  to  access  and  update  information  on  employ¬ 
ees’  base  pay,  stock  options  and  bonus  packages.  It’s  a  self-service  application 
that  has  proved  superior  to  3 Corn’s  previous  system,  which  required  managers 
to  use  Excel  spreadsheets  to  chart  changes  such  as  annual  salary  increases.  Says 
Neil  Nesenblatt,  the  company’s  director  of  human  resources  information  sys¬ 
tems:  “It  was  a  very  labor-intensive  process  to  cut  and  paste  spreadsheets  and 
distribute  them  throughout  the  organization.” 

But  now,  reviewing  an  employee’s  pay  increases,  promotions  and  overall 
performance  with  the  click  of  a  mouse  has  enabled  managers  to  reduce  the  time 
they  spend  arriving  at  pay  and  stock  recommendations  from  15  hours  to  less 
than  an  hour  per  employee.  Because  3  Corn’s  assessment  of  its  self-service  appli¬ 
cation  also  includes  a  data-quality  metric,  the  system  pools  information  rang¬ 
ing  from  employment  history  to  budgetary  provisions,  which  means  managers 
no  longer  need  to  flip  between  spreadsheets.  That  narrows  the  margin  for 
human  error.  In  fact,  Nesenblatt  says,  3Com’s  data  auditing  process,  which  used 
to  consist  of  “a  week  of  all-nighters,”  has  been  whittled  down  to  less  than  a  day. 

Paul  McKeon,  partner  and  chief  e-business  officer  at  Ketchum,  a  New  York- 
based  unit  of  Omnicom  Group  Inc.,  also  includes  abstract  ROI  metrics  in  his 
self-service  assessments.  For  example,  measuring  the  success  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  firm’s  intranet  has  meant  gauging  customer  and  employee  satisfaction. 

McKeon  says  one  of  the  self-service  system’s  biggest  benefits  is  its  ability 
to  build  confidence  levels  in  employees  and  clients  ahke.  Accessed  by  more  than 
1 ,000  employees  worldwide,  the  intranet  has  created  a  stronger  sense  of  com¬ 
munity,  encouraging  employees  to  brainstorm  on  client  accounts.  Says  McKeon, 
“The  [self-service]  project  wasn’t  initially  justified  on  a  pure  ROI,  capital -return 
piodel.  It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  wanted  our  people  smarter,  we  want¬ 
ed  them  faster,  we  wanted  greater  customer  satisfaction .”  ROI 
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UY  IT  OR  BUILD  IT?  WhEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELF- 

B\  service  applications,  the  answer  isn’t  so  easy.  To 
\  cut  costs,  companies  are  moving  away  from  the 
I  call  center.  Instead,  they’re  putting  the  bulk  of 
j  their  customer-  and  partner-assistance  services 
^  on  the  Web  and  other  self-service  platforms,  such 
as  interactive  voice  response  systems  (IVR)  and  so- 
called  virtual  agents  that  can  respond  via  e-mail. 

But  until  recently,  no  single  vendor  could  offer  companies 
exactly  what  they  needed.  This  situation  has  improved  somewhat 
with  better  tools  to  integrate  legacy  systems  and  customize  off-the- 
shelf  software,  but  many  firms  are  still  doing  a  lot  of  development 
in-house  or  cobbling  together  custom  and  store-bought  software. 

Just  ask  Terry  Povey,  director  of  Web  business  development 
at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  South  Carolina  in  Columbia,  an 


early  adopter  of  Web-based  self-service.  In  1 999,  the  organization 
set  out  to  deploy  an  application  that  lets  its  members  and  physi¬ 
cians  electronically  access  benefits,  claims  and  health  information. 

At  the  time,  Povey  found  that  her  IT  staff  would  have  to  do 
most  of  the  development  —  and  many  other  companies  were  dis¬ 
covering  the  same  thing.  Indeed,  nearly  half  of  the  42  companies 
surveyed  last  May  by  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  reported  that  they  had  developed  their  own  self-service 
applications,  citing  the  immaturity  of  products  available  when  they 
began  their  Internet  initiatives. 

“We  saw  a  business  opportunity  for  this  software,  but  when 
we  decided  to  launch  it,  there  was  nothing  available  off  the  shelf. 
And  there’s  still  nothing,”  says  Povey. 

PHOTO  ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  POHL 
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WEB  AND  TELEPHONE  SELF-SERVICE  SOFTWARE  HELPS 
PUT  CALL  CENTER  COSTS  ON  HOLD  BY  JOHN  WEBSTER 


Luckily,  the  company  had  enough  in-house  expertise  to  cre¬ 
ate  its  own  Web  application,  called  My  Insurance  Manager.  But 
Povey  had  to  look  outside  her  IT  department  for  help  w'ith 
authentication  and  security  and  connecting  the  application  to 
back-end  systems.  She  chose  DirectorySmart  from  Clearwater, 
Fla. -based  OpenNetwork Technologies. 

Povey  could  have  outsourced  to  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  application  service  providers  that  offer  similar  Web-based 
services  to  the  health  care  industry.  But  by  keeping  the  data  in- 
house  on  its  own  legacy  systems.  Blue  Cross  can  more  easily  and 
quickly  provide  real-time  claims,  eligibility  and  benefits  infor¬ 
mation  to  members,  she  says. 

Since  rolling  out  the  sell-service  application  and  the  Voice 
Response  Unit,  an  IVR  system  develoj^cd  in-house  that  runs  on 
IBM’s  DirectTalk  voice-processing  platform,  resolution  of  mem¬ 


ber  inquiries  has  increased  from  30%  in  1 999  to  43%  in  the  first 
quarter  of  2001  .What’s  more,  97%  of  member  inquiries  sent  via 
the  Web  were  resolved  immediately. 

Since  Forrester  issued  its  report  six  months  ago,  vendors  arc 
“hitting  their  next  wave  of  revisions,”  and  e-businesses  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  some  tools  will  fit  their  needs,  says  Forrester 
analyst  Bob  Chatham.  For  example,  vendors  such  as  Primus 
Knowledge  Solutions  Inc.,  Kana  Software  Inc.  and  Service  Ware 
Technologies  Inc.  arc  helping  companies  consolidate  customer 
data  Bowing  in  from  multiple  channels. 

Moreover,  despite  still-unresolved  software  integration  and 
customization  challenges,  Forrester  concludes  that  if  an  e-busi¬ 
ness  takes  the  right  steps,  it  can  realize  as  much  as  a  200%  return 
on  investment  on  a  typical  packaged  self-service  application  by 
the  lifth  year  of  de|3loyment.  For  example,  an.swering  a  phone  call 
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to  the  context  of  your  busine 
Natural-language  processi n 


■  The  ability  to  share  a  knowledge 
base  across  all  channels,  including 

.  e-mail,  telephone  and  the  Web  .  5 

■  Good  data-import  capabilities  that  ; 
allow  for  the  easy  incorporation  of 
different  file  types  and  data  forms  in 
a  knowledge  base 

Source:  Forrester  Research  (nc.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 


costs  Si 2,  compared  with  $6  for  an  e-mail  and  35  cents  for  an 
IVR  interaction,  according  to  Forrester.  A  typical  self-service  soft¬ 
ware  package,  including  a  knowledge-base  server  and  associated 
hardware,  license  and  maintenance  fees  and  other  costs,  can  add 
up  to  about  $250,000. 

“When  you  look  at  the  size  of  that  investment,  a  200%  ROI 
over  five  years  is  pretty  good,”  says  Chatham. 

But  where  business  policies,  technology  infrastructure  and 
customer  relationships  are  already  well  established,  many  busi¬ 
nesses  are  hard-pressed  to  find  made-to-order  software  that  fits 
their  needs  to  aT,  says  Erin  Kinikin,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  “Self-service  applications 
are  still  at  an  early  stage.  Early  adopters  build,  and  then  every¬ 
one  in  the  mainstream  learns,  and  then  they  buy,”  she  says. 

Also,  early  adopters  don’t  always  want  to  throw  out  their 
existing  customer-assistance  services  and  start  over  again. 

Consolidated  Ereightways,  a  $2.3  billion  commercial  ship¬ 
ping  company,  is  a  prime  example.  With  20,000  employees,  300 
terminals  and  29,000  truck  trailers  in  North  America,  the  com¬ 
pany  ships  55,000  loads  of  all  types  of  material  per  day. 


To  help  answer  customers’  shipping  inquiries,  Vancouver, 
Wash,  -based  Consolidated  married  a  homegrown  tracking  system 
with  packaged  software  from  several  vendors  to  manage  700,000 
customer  profiles  in  the  company’s  database.  Now,  a  suite  of  tools 
targeted  at  Consolidated’s  150,000  customers  lets  them  track 
shipments  online  as  well  as  view  bills  of  lading  and  receipts  and 
generate  electronic  reports.  Before,  it  cost  up  to  $5  every  time  a 
customer  called  about  a  shipment. 

“We’re  a  trucking  company,  not  an  R&D  shop,”  says  Martin 
Earson,  Consolidated’s  CIO  and  vice  president  of  e-commerce. 
“I  have  200  IT  people  whose  focus  is  not  on  creating  everything 
from  scratch.  It’s  too  much  work.” 

Shunting  customers  and  business  partners  to  the  Web  can  pay 
dividends  in  reduced  call  center  costs,  but  people  still  like  to  pick 
up  the  phone.  IVR  systems  can  help  companies  achieve  the  same 
goal  as  a  Web-based  self-service  application.  And  in  this  case,  a 
vendor’s  software  might  just  work. 

Eord  Motor  Co.’s  Business  Assistance  Center  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  installed  IVR  software  from  Nuance  Communications  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. ,  last  year,  after  it  had  purchased  Siebel  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.’s  Call  Center  software.  Although  they’re  separate, 
stand-alone  packages,  Siebel’s  software  manages  actual  phone 
calls,  while  Nuance’s  manages  automated  voice  responses  to 
those  calls.  Complicated  questions  from  Eord  dealers,  car  rental 
agencies  and  corporate  buyers  can  be  handled  by  humans,  while 
basic  questions  can  be  handled  around-the-clock  by  the  IVR  sys¬ 
tem.  Where  the  IVR  system  is  available,  it  handles  up  to  20%  of 
the  4  million  incoming  and  outgoing  calls  per  year. 

“Many  of  our  business  partners  wanted  English-speaking 
answers  to  questions,  rather  than  pressing  phone  keys  to  get 
information,”  explains  ErankVeros,  manager  of  the  Business  Assis¬ 
tance  Center.  “The  accuracy  got  acceptable  in  the  last  1 2  to  18 
months,  and  these  systems  can  handle  [different]  accents  now.” 

The  system  was  originally  designed  to  help  quell  negative 
feedback  about  the  push-button  inquiry  system,  and,  so  far,  it  has, 
says  Veros.  It  has  also  saved  money.  “People  costs  go  up  every  year, 
so  if  I  can  reduce  the  head  count  in  my  call  center  by  50%  by 
implementing  an  IVR  system  that  customers  can  use  24  hours  per 
day.  I’ll  do  that,”  he  says. 

Veros  advises  other  companies  to  make  sure  the  vendor  will 
still  be  around  after  the  software  is  purchased.  Ele  turned  to 
Siebel  and  Nuance  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  hire  an  expensive  con¬ 
sulting  firm  to  install  the  software.  Siebel  stuck  by  his  company 
during  deployment.  “A  CIO  doesn’t  want  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  software  and  consulting  and  then  have  to  cancel  the 
project  because  they  can’t  get  it  up  and  running,”  Veros  says.  ROI 
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Teaching  Children  Well 

Self-service  is  second  nature  to  tomorrow's  corporate  users  by  pimm  fox 


COMPANIES  DEBATING  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
self-service  technology  by  customers  or 
employees  should  meet  Carol 
Brennan,  14.  Brennan  is  a  self-service 
wireless  application  user;  she  just 
doesn’t  know  it. 

To  Brennan,  having  her 
Palm  IIIc  networked  to  those 
of  56  other  freshmen  at  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
High  School  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  cool  and  efficient. 


came  up. 

Every  morning,  Brennan  points 
her  Palm  at  one  of  three  wall-mounted 
caching  servers  to  get  her  class  list,  home 
work  assignments  and  even  classmates’  birthday 
announcements.  To  Brennan  and  other  students, 
such  as  Stephanie  Gertz,  14,  using  the  Palm  with 
the  wireless  server  is  a  no-brainer.  It  makes  it 
possible  to  find  out  practice  times  for  sports,  as 
well  as  telephone  numbers  and  e-mail  address¬ 
es  of  friends  and  teachers. 

“It  just  makes  everything  easier,”  says  Gertz,  who 
received  her  PalmPilot  in  the  beginning  of  August  as  part 
of  a  program  initiated  by  Doug  Grant,  head  of  the  school. 

Benefits  of  the  wireless  system  so  far  include  easier 
communication,  less  paper,  trackable  assignments  and  gen¬ 
eral  excitement  and  spontaneity  regarding  the  self-service 
application,  says  Grant,  who  got  the  idea  for  the  system 
while  attending  a  San  Francisco  Giants  baseball  game  last 
spring.  At  PacBell  Park,  seven  caching  servers  wirelessly 
deliver  game  schedules,  team  lineups,  news  and  a  score- 
keeping  application  to  fans’  PalmPilots  for  free. 

At  Sacred  Heart,  freshmen  are  responsible  for  getting 
the  information  they  need  to  keep  current  with  course 
work.  For  example,  Kate  Sylvia,  1 4,  showed  me  the  school’s 
code  of  ethics  and  her  latest  history  assignment.  “There’s  no 


excuse  for  me  to  not  do  my  homework,”  she  says. 

Teachers  use  the  system  to  communicate 
with  students  throughout  the  day.  Kate 
Jackson,  the  school’s  IT  specialist 
and  cross-country  coach,  says  that 
as  the  gatekeeper  for  informa¬ 
tion  going  out  from  the 
caching  server,  she  had  to 
create  some  guidelines  for 
teachers. 

“I  get  daily  updates 
from  teachers  but  have  to 
place  limits  on  how  many  words 
they  can  write.  [I]  asked  them  to 
have  all  weekend  homework  assign¬ 
ments  in  to  me  by  Friday  noon,”  says 
Jackson,  a  refugee  from  two  dot-com 
flameouts. 

Jackson  codes  the  communications  in 
HTML  and  beams  her  PalmPilot  toward  the 
shoebox-size  servers,  and  students  are  then 
able  to  get  updates  as  they  pass  by.  Indeed, 
Noel  Pittman,  IS,  showed  me  a  link  to  aWeb 
site  she  got  from  a  teacher  after  her  morning 
download  to  her  Palm  unit. 

While  the  freshman  class  and  20  teachers  now  use 
one  server  station,  two  others  are  planned  —  one  for  the 
faculty  room  and  a  mobile  unit  to  be  used  as  needed. 

The  server  is  powered  by  a  lithium  battery  pack  and 
designed  to  beam  information  up  to  1  5  feet  in  a  60-degrce 
arc.  Installation  takes  a  couple  of  hours  mainly  for  the 
wall  mounting. The  service  costs  $75  per  unit,  per  month, 
with  an  initial  co.st  of  $200.  Students’  parents  paid  for  the 
PalmPilots  (they  need  to  have  a  graphing  calculator  for 
math  anyway),  with  volume  discounts  bringing  the  cost  to 
$  1 00  for  each  device. 

But  there’s  one  thing  the  wireless  network  has  yet  to 
curtail:  All  of  the  students  1  sjioke  with  said  they  still  talk 
on  the  phone  with  their  friends.  ROI 
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Future- Proofing 


It  requires  morttha 
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Kinsey  & 

Co.  reports 
that  in  the  late 
1990s,  ATMs  were 
so  popular  in  the  U.S. 
that  they  were  used  for 
700  million  transactions, 
exceeding  the  number  of  branch 
transactions.  If  your  adoption  rate 
is  similar,  you  could  face  a  reduction 
in  cost  savings  as  volume  outweighs  the 
lower  cost  per  transaction. 

Customers  will  also  expect  self-service 
to  integrate  seamlessly  into  your  company’s 
overall  CRM  offerings.  Just  as  e-mail  drives  use 
of  more  paper,  good  Web-based  self-service  ironi¬ 
cally  boosts  call  center  activity. 

At  least  today’s  CRM  applications  are  already 
configured  for  this  level  of  integration.  Customers 
shopping  for  PCs  at  the  Web  sites  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  Dell,  for  example,  are  prompted  by  intuitive 
questions.  If  an  issue  should  arise  that  can’t  be  resolved 
through  the  Web  interface,  the  CRM  application  can 
escalate  the  interaction  to  e-mail,  chat  or  telephone. 
Of  course,  users  can  pick  up  the  phone  whenever 
they’d  like.  But  it’s  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to 
keep  the  customer  on  the  Web  site.  Or,  if  the  customer 
does  need  to  speak  to  a  live  representative,  the  com¬ 
pany  can  at  least  keep  the  interaction  online  as  a  chat 
session  or  e-mail  interaction. 

Building  self-service  solutions  is  complicated, 
marrying  business  and  technological  issues.  But  com¬ 
panies  shouldn’t  wait. The  ROI  from  self-service  is  too 
great,  whether  in  hard  dollar  savings  or  increased  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  ROI 


Although  e-business  may  be  perceived  as 
a  failure  by  Wall  Street  and  the  press,  at  least 
one  valuable  lesson  was  learned  during  the 
dot-com  boom  and  bust:  Customers  are  quite  happy 
to  handle  their  own  business,  as  long  as  it’s  easy  to  get 
the  answers  they  want. 

The  good  news  about  customer  self-service  is 
that  when  it’s  done  right,  the  benefits  are  enormous. 
One  customer  relationship  management  (CRM) 
provider  estimates  that  staffed  phone  support  costs 
S33  per  transaction  and  e-mail  support  SlO  per 
transaction.  When  customers  serve  themselves,  the 
cost  averages  S 1  per  interaction,  and  when  they  find 
their  question  already  answered  in  a  list  of  frequently 
asked  questions,  the  cost  for  support  may  be  as  low 
as  10  cents. 

The  ROI  proposition  of  self-service  is  obvious, 
but  making  it  work  long-term  for  your  business  is  by 
no  means  a  no-brainer.  Good  self-service  needs  to 
match  the  forms  of  delivery  expected  by  your  cus¬ 
tomers  —  be  it  by  voice,  e-mail  or  instant  messaging 
on  the  Web.  These  expectations  will  grow  as  new 
communication  channels  emerge.  At  the  same  time, 
rapid  advancements  in  technologies  —  voice  recog¬ 
nition,  wireless,  broadband,  IP  telephony  and  mobile 
—  increase  the  odds  that  the  systems  picked  today  will 
become  obsolete.  These  factors  increase  the  risk  of 
investing  in  self-service  and  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  any  solution  is  ready  for  the  future. 

“Future-proofing”  your  self-service  offerings, 
however,  requires  more  than  just  planning  for  tech¬ 
nological  innovation,  such  as  getting  ready  for  the 
launch  of  Web  access  through  interactive  voice 
response  or  the  replacement  of  keyword  searching 
with  natural  language  processing.  Self-service  will 
create  new  business  demands  that  could  easily  be 
overlooked. 

Reahze  that  il  your  self-service  offering  is  working, 
its  use  may  increase  faster  than  you  might  expect. Take, 
for  example,  automated  teller  macliines  (ATM).  Mc- 
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;diey  value.  Anddf  every  party  must  receive  something 
t’puc,  fchenhy  definition,  everyone  is  a  customer. 


By  viewing  everyone  as  a  customer,  you  change  the 


of  business  value.  The  flow  of  goods,  services,  infor- 
tidtf  and  raonev  should  therefore  increase  for  ail  con- 
=ei^rned.  For  example,  Jeff  Reichenthal,  general  manager  of 
CiubSahn,  knows  that  his  customers  include  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  salons  and  consumers  in  the  $45  bil¬ 
lion  salon  and  spa  industry.  ClubSalon,  an  internet-based 
industry  resource,  is  generating  incremental  business  for 
manufacturers,  distribu|prs  and  salon  owners  by  providing 
them-A^dfevaluable  to^,  resources  and  marketing  pro- 


‘  ‘  ■  What  are  some  other  currencies2d 
1.  access  to  information;  2.  access  to  customer  list$f^ 
access  to  the  skills  necessary  to  grow^  business;  and  4.  thiird-  ■ 
party  validation,  such  as  customer  references  or  awards. 

For  example,  you  can  share  value  in  a  relationship  with 
a  supplier  (now  also  vievved  as  a  customer)  by  sharing  cus¬ 
tomer  information  that  will  help  that  supplier  do  a  better 
job.  In  exchange,  the  supplier  may  lower  your  costs.  And  just 
as  cash  is  factored  into  determining  company  performance, 
these  noncash  currencies  must  help  define  value  and  assess 
performance. 

The  answer  to  measuring  company  performance,  now^ 
that  everyone  is  a  customer,  is  through  the  use  of  a  new  man¬ 
agerial  tool:  net  relationship  value,  or  thi  value  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  in  achieving  your  strategic  goals.  (See  more  about 
net  relationship  value  at  wwcomputmmrM. com /rot.) 

With  the  net  relationship  value  tool,  we  can  for  the  first 
time  measure  currencies  other  than  cash  and  use  those  val¬ 
ues  and  measures  to  accurately  manage  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  improve  overall  company  performance.  ROI 
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ON  YOUR  NETWORK 
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ON  YOUR  BACK 


RETURN  ON 

:  Fact:  The  sales  department  has  different  needs  than 
I  HR.  Or  manufacturing.  Or  customer  service.  And  they 
:  all  need  to  be  on  your  network.  But  it’s  not  enough  to 
i  build  a  network  just  to  run  everyone’s  apps.You  need 
j  one  that’ll  do  so  without  causing  you  massive 
;  headaches.  And  that  will  return  your  investment. 

Short  and  long  term. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

That’s  where  AT&T  comes  in.  We  know  complex 
networks.  We  know  reliability.  And  we  know  results. 
Proof?  For  Steelcase,  we  put  30  factories  and  16,000 
employees  on  a  single  North  American  network,  speeding 
up  customer  service  and  saving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year. 

Want  similar  returns?  AT&T  can  help  you  get  them. 


AT&T  toll  free  at  I  866  745-2669  or  visit  us  at  www.attbusiness.com/return 
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